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THE CONSIDERATION of postwar problems by the States 
is a sign that the States in time of war are planning 
for the return to peace. Under the leadership of the 
Council of State Governments, a series of regional 
meetings has been scheduled (/rontispiece) at which 
the various state officials will discuss their common 
goals and problems with regard to their postwar re- 


spe ynsibilities. 


Epison EArt WARREN, Governors, respec- 
tively, of New Jersey and California, addressed the 
people of the Nation on the evening of March 1&th in a 
coast-to-coast hookup of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem. Speaking on the subject of “Postwar Problems” 
(page 83), the Governors stressed the role of the state 
governments in preparing for the Nation’s reconstruction 
and development after the present conflict. 

Governor Edison has been chiet executive of his home 
State since 1941, having been elected for the term which 
ends in 1944. Earlier he served as Secretary of the 
Navy under President Roosevelt. 

Formerly Attorney General of California and Presi 
dent of the National Association of \ttorneys General, 
Governor Warren succeeded to his present office in 
January of this year. 


Joun G. Winant, Ambassador of the United States to 
Great Britain, described the “Civil Organization in War 
time Britain” (page 85) before the Sixth General 
Assembly of the Council of State Governments in Balti 
more, January 25th. He pointed out the interrelation 
between the various programs adopted to regulate the 
civilian economy. The stability of the national existence 
is dependent upon all of these programs. 

Ambassador Winant was in public life for many 
years before his present appointment in 1941. He has 
served in both houses of the New Hampshire legislature 
and was twice Governor of the State, in which capacity 
he was elected the first President of the Council of 


State Governments. 


Cassius M. Cuicuester, Director of the Division of 
Statutory Research and Drafting of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, has contributed the article on “Interim Ac 
tivities in Virginia in Aid of Legislation” (page 87). 
Of recent years, in particular, the interims between 
legislative sessions in the States have forced the adop 
tion of devices which supplement the legislative process. 
These range from special sessions of the legislature to 
legislative councils and reference bureaus. ‘Together, 
these new devices almost render the legislative process 


continuous. 
A lawyer by profession, Mr. Chichester was on the 
law faculties of the Universities of Virginia and other 


schools for many years. From 1923 until 1941, he 
served with the State Corporation Commission of his 
native State as General Counsel and as Director of the 
Securities Division. Since 1941, he has held his 
present position and has been Secretary of the Virginia 
\dvisory Legislative Council. He is also a member of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 


State Laws. 


Davin Eccres describes the work of “The Pacifie North- 
west War Industries Commission” (page 88) of which 
he was formerly the Oregon representative. Designed 
as a bi-State agency and cooperating with the Bonne 
ville Power Administration to expedite the utilization 
of the resources of the Pacific Northwest to further war 
production, the Commission accomplished tangible re 
sults. Mr. Eccles feels that the Commission's success 


recommends the method to wider use. 


Che author is now State Administrator of the Oregon: 


War Savings Staff. From 1939 until mid-1942, he filled 
the office of Budget Director, after which he assumed 
responsibility for fuel coordination on the War Indus 
tries Commission. He has also been the Oregon member 


of the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission. 


FRANCIS Bippie, Attorney General of the United States 
since 1941, discussed various aspects of “Federal-State 
(Cooperation in Wartime” (page go) before the General 
\ssembly of the Council of State Governments in 
January. While the waging of war is the responsibility 
of the central government under our federal system, 
the all-inclusiveness of modern war involves the state 
and local governments and gives them heavy duties to 
perform. Mr. Biddle views the record of cooperation 
between the central and state governments during the 
first war vear as having strengthened the federal system, 


and as offering a fruitful method for future action. 


EIGHTEEN of the States inaugurated new Governors in 
January. They are introduced to the readers of STATE 
(;OVERN MENT in this issue ( pages g2-93).. On the Inside 
Back Cover, appear the names of the Legislative Leaders 
of the States. We acknowledge with thanks our obliga 
tion to the legislative reference services for this in 
formation. For some of the significant legislative de 


velopments in 1943, see page 104. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’s cover picture showing the Davison Lim 
ited Highway is made available by the Wayne County 
Board of County Road Commissioners. This non-stop, 
limited access highway serving Metropolitan Detroit 
was opened for traffic on November 25, 1942. Planned 
in peace, finished in war, it is a guide to postwar build 


ing. 
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Announcing 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


of the 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


on 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATES 


1. Midwest Conference at Chicago 
April 2-3, 1943. Palmer House 


2. Northeastern Conference at New York 
April 9-10, 1943. Hotel Roosevelt 


3. Southern Conference at Atlanta 
April 16-17, 1943. Hotel Biltmore 


4. Western Conference at San Francisco 
April 30-May |, 1943. Palace Hotel 
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Postwar Problems 


The States Take Steps to Prepare for 
Postwar Reconstruction and Development 


By Eart WARREN 


Governor of California 


By CHaARLEs EDISON 


Governor of New Jersey 


GOVERNOR WARREN: 

I speak to you tonight 
from a Pacific Coast city 
which knows the sound 
of the wail of the black- 
out siren—a city which 
knows the strain of in- 
adequate housing, the 
press of over-crowded 
transportation facilities, 
the ceaseless flow of men 
and women to and from 
new defense plants, the 
hum of planes as they 
scout the sealanes by day and the muffled sound of 
foghorns as they guide great convoys out into the 
night.: 

I speak to you from a great State which is a 
designated combat area, a State which has will- 
ingly subordinated all normal pursuits to the 
major policy of converting its full might and 
energy to helping win the war, a State in which no 
visitor can long remain without gaining a new 
conception of the meaning of the national goal of 
“more planes, more tanks, more guns, and more 
ships to carry them.” 

Since a California so transformed is neither 
typical of the California we have known nor of 
what we have the right to expect in the future, 
we are encouraged by the knowledge that there is 
developing within the Nation as a whole a con- 
sciousness of the need for widespread recognition 
of all that is taking place and for the construction 
of shock absorbers which will ease the bumps we 
know lie ahead. 

At the moment, our major postwar planning 
thought appears to be centered upon the shock ab- 
sorbers. We are thinking of ways in which to 
keep men employed while factories are converted 
from the purposes of war to the purposes of peace. 
We are thinking of ways to provide employment 
(Continued on next page) 


EARL WARREN 


GOVERNOR EDISON: 

The state governments 
have cooperated with the 
Federal Government and 
with each other to do 
everything possible to 
win the war. Perhaps the 
general public has been 
only partially aware of 
what the States have 
done in the war effort be- 
cause there has been so 
little friction. Neither 
Governor Warren nor I 
can, in the time we have, tell the whole story to- 
night. I may, however, summarize the record of 
the States by saying that they have shown that 
not all the brains are in Washington. 

The States have also been awake to the prob- 
lems that are likely to arise after the war.. Almost 
every State is either setting up an agency for post- 
war planning or is expanding one already estab- 
lished. New Jersey has done so. It seems safe to 
predict that the States will not face the problems 
of peace as unprepared as they were in 1929 for 
the problems of the depression. 


CHARLES EDISON 


This is as it should be. The States represent 


that diversity in unity which is the United States. 
No two States are exactly alike, and some differ 
very much from others—California and New Jer- 
sey, for example. 

These diversities among the States are inherent 
in their resources, their geography, and even in 
their weather. A public policy that would be ap- 
propriate for one State might not be appropriate 
for another. If the States had not existed when 
the Union was formed, they would have had to be 
created; and if now they do not look to postwar 
problems in exactly the same ways, the different 
plans may show the kind of adaptation of intelli- 
gence to common necessities that is required for 

(Continued on next page) 
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Governor Warren: 
(Continued from preceding page) 


for returning soldiers. 

Here in California, for example, our Legisla- 
ture is now considering my recommendation that 
it make $33,000,000 available for the improve- 
ment of state buildings and institutions when the 
war has ended. And we have other such pro- 
posals in the making—all designed to cushion the 
fall which we know is inevitable. Included among 
these is a plan to enable those loyal Californians 
now serving in the armed forces to purchase 
homes and farms upon their return to civilian 
life. 

We do all this because we recognize there will 
be a lull while we re-tool for peace. \Ve do it be- 
cause we recognize the State has a responsibility in 
cushioning the blow to come. We are not yet so 
far away from our last experience with postwar 
conditions and with the dole that we have forgot- 
ten that a mere pull at the bootstraps is not suf- 
ficient to place our feet on firm ground once they 
have slipped. 

It has been my observation that the most suc- 
cessful programs evolved during this war have 
been those in which people in their home com- 
munities have had both understanding of and par- 
ticipation in what was being undertaken. I know 
that in civilian defense activities in our own State, 
the programs were given an immediate lift when 
cities and counties were given a voice in the shap- 
ing of details and a measure of responsibility in 
the administration thereof, and I believe the same 
principle has been the success-determining factor 
of many other programs during this war period. 

There is nothing new in this approach to our 
problems. Search the records, not only of this 
war but of the history of man’s progress and it 
will be found that the greatest displays of civilian 
morale have always been voluntarily produced 
through local organization which reflected state 
or national inspiration. 

I believe we must keep this principle in mind as 
we sit in conferences attempting to plan our fu- 
ture. We must curb all tendencies to take away 
the responsibility of people to govern themselves 
in their home communities. 

I am certain that the people in their home com- 
munities will always welcome ordered restraints 
against excesses which might hamper the success 
of broad programs. Likewise they will welcome 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Governor Edison: 
(Continued from preceding page) 


democratic government to survive. 

It is hard for me, therefore, to tell what any 
State other than my own should do. But I think 
it is safe to say that no State should think of post- 
war planning solely in terms of preparing a public 
works program. Private industry, which has 
proved itself so adaptable in the present war 
emergency, must not lag in ingenuity when the 
war is over. 

Public works programs will be necessary in 
most States, for normal building of roads and 
structures has been halted by the war, and there 
is a backlog of demands. New Jersey, for exam- 
ple, is going to need a new state office building, 
but its construction will not begin to meet our 
postwar employment problems. 

Many soldiers and sailors will return from the 
war seeking to continue their education at the 
point where it was interrupted. Several school 
generations may all at once clamor for admission 
to our educational institutions which had little or 
no excess capacity when the war broke out. The 
States cannot turn these men away; they must ex- 
pect to provide them the education they need. 

The States must also expect to do their part in 
the rehabilitation of the wounded and in the voca- 
tional re-education of those men whose occupa- 
tions may have been swept away by the war. 

There is today—and there should be—a vast 
amount of discussion on the kind and amount of 
social security that should be provided after the 
war. I cannot take up those vast and complicated 
problems tonight. I would only express the hope 
that whatever is done will allow for the differences 
that exist among the States. 

Whatever problems of social security are un- 
dertaken, they must be financed. We must not let 
our hopes carry us beyond realities. Any system 
of social security which the States can provide 
must rest upon adequate taxing power. In addi- 
tion, and even more important, it must rest upon 
vigorous business and industry from which, with 
American labor, will be created the wealth neces- 
sary to support any system. 

In planning for the years of reconstruction, I 
would like to see each State undertake to build up 
its own industries and to encourage the establish- 
ment of new ones. I deplore, however, any tend- 
ency for States to enter into competition with 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Civil Organization in Wartime Britain 


United Will to Win Dictates Related 
Measures for a Controlled Economy 


By Joun G. WINANT 


The Ambassador to Great Britain 


— YEARS ago when the peoples of the 
world were pressing to discover ways and 
means to give effective expression to their eco- 
nomic and political needs at home and to insure 
peace abroad, we established the Council of State 
Governments. We felt that we could organize 
an agency or secretariat that would permit ex- 
change of legislative and administrative experience 
including techniques and procedures and assist in 
coordinating and integrating state governments 
with federal agencies and in doing so we could 
eliminate waste and duplication and make more 
realistic the servicing of democratic institutions. 

The Council of State Governments was organ- 
ized in a period of peace. It has already proved 
itself an essential agency of government in this 
time of emergency and war and I look for its con- 
tinuing development and further usefulness when 
the ways of peace have once more been reestab- 
lished. 

In trying to make some small contribution to 
this evening's meeting, and knowing your deep 
interest in both the mechanics of government and 
general policy, I will try to state in general terms 
the unity of purpose which underlies the British 
civil organization for total war, and to show some 
of the interrelationships between the various meas- 
ures adopted in regard to labor, taxation, finance, 
manufacturing and service industries, food and 
nutrition and social welfare. Several times state 
governments have asked our Embassy in London 
to furnish certain information which we have in 
every instance been able to supply, although I have 
sometimes wondered if the particular facts wanted 
when separated from a related policy would be 
fully understood and correctly evaluated. 

In trying to understand the British war efforts, 
I think it is well to remember that they have been 
fighting for over three years; that the enemy is 
only 18 miles from their shores; that their man- 
power is more limited than our own and yet at the 
same time there is greater concentration of popu- 


lation in a limited area. All these factors influence 
defense, production and administration. In Eng- 
land both men and women are conscripted. Since 
the war began I have been in England many times 
and during the last two years in almost continuous 
residence. I believe Great Britain is more efficiently 
and effectively organized, armed and equipped 
both on the military front and on the civil front 
than at any time since the war began. We have had 
our share in this and many here know that their 
boys today are somewhere in the British Isles. 
These boys brought with them a sense of strength 
and security and in their stay they are building 
good will for all future time. No allied army was 
ever more genuinely welcomed in a foreign land, 
and soldiers have never carried themselves with 
greater credit to their families and to the nation 
they represent. 

The coordination of government on the non- 
military front has been brought about by a Cabi- 
net committee, known as the Lord-President’s 
Committee, which the Prime Minister once re- 
ferred to as “almost a parallel Cabinet concerned 
with home affairs.” A number of ministers of 
Cabinet rank are regular members and others are 
invited when concerned, or as may be convenient. 
Whenever a matter affecting a particular ministry 
is involved, a representative of that ministry is 
present. Because of this Committee, the British 
war economy has been hindered to a surprisingly 
small extent by jurisdictional conflicts. Of course 
the Committee should not be conceived of as one 
which prepares blueprints for the departments and 
agencies to put into effect. Rather it resolves dif- 
ferences, deals with competing claims and over- 
lapping, inconsistencies between details of policies 
in different parts of the war economy, and gaps in 
the whole program. Only on half a dozen occasions 
have the differences and the problems with which 
they have dealt had to be referred to the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet. 

Manpower is one of the most vital as well as 
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one of the most efficient parts of Britain’s war 
effort. The policy followed has been a judicious 
mixture of general planning in advance and quick 
adaptation. The fundamental importance of a sat- 
isfactory adjustment between the demands of the 
armed forces and those of war production may be 
illustrated by the fact that in this war 125 workers 
are needed in Great Britain in munitions for every 
100 in the fighting services, whereas in the last 
war the ratio was only 65 to 100. The pitfall into 
which some countries have fallen during the war 
—and into which Britain fell in the early years of 
the last war—of diverting into the armed forces a 
large quantity of skilled labor indispensable to war 
time industry was largely avoided by the adoption, 
as a result of pre-war planning, of the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations. When conscription was 
adopted, and in the earlier stages of the war this 
provided for the exemption temporarily or perma- 
nently of whole occupational groups from military 
service. Block reservations apply now to only two 
or three classifications. 


FLEXIBLE ENLISTMENT SCHEDULE 


This Schedule has been shaped into a flexible in- 
strument to check indiscriminate enlistment of 
skilled men. It has not set up permanent block 
exemptions. Individuals could and still can make 
application to volunteer for the armed forces and 
each case is considered on its merits. Next, a Reg- 
ister of Protected Establishments was set up. The 
“protected establishments’ were those that were 
engaged in work of importance to the war effort. 
Differential age limits for reservation were set up 
for protected and unprotected establishments. To 
take an imaginary case, workers above 25 might be 
temporarily or permanently exempted in protected 
establishments and only workers above 35 in un- 
protected establishments. Later, as the needs of 
the forces increased, and the regional machinery of 
the Ministry of Labor was expanded, individual 
cases were scrutinized and workers in scheduled 
occupations who were in jobs not of first impor- 
tance for the war effort, or in jobs where they 
could be replaced by women or older men were 
given essential jobs or put into the armed forces. 

In this way the scheduling of occupations and 
establishments was no guarantee that the workers 
involved would be permanently exempted from en- 
listment, nor did it prevent them from making 
application to volunteer. Changes were made in 
ages of reservation, individual cases at all ages 
were subsequently examined. 


It is important to emphasize this point because 
in the United States there seems to have been a 
feeling that this system could not be adopted be- 
cause of the Draft Law. There seems to have been 
a mistaken impression that the system implies per- 
manent block reservation. But in fact it could 
probably be represented in a legal sense to be 
merely temporary reservation on an individual 
basis. 

The British system has provided the necessary 
elasticity for adjusting the needs of the armed 
forces to the needs of war time production. Britain 
has been able both to raise a large fighting force 
and also to reach an astonishingly high level of 
war production. 

The ever-increasing demands for labor in war 
work and essential related industries led to the 
adoption of a series of measures which have 
brought a complete mobilization of labor in war 
industries in Britain. 

The vital task of obtaining information on the 
whereabouts and composition of the labor force 
was begun early by supplementing the annual count 
under the insurance scheme with quarterly returns 
from employers in the munitions industries. The 
classification required in the questionnaire was of 
a relatively simple kind—extremely elaborate clas- 
sification would have broken down. This was fol- 
lowed by a steady extension of the scope of com- 
pulsory registration. There were special registra- 
tions of skilled workers by occupational groups 
and a general compulsory registration by age 
classes under the Registration for Employment 
Order. 


CONTROLS ON MOVEMENT Or LABOR 


The needs of the war economy required that 
some types of movement should be facilitated and 
others restricted. As an aid to securing both of 
these objectives all engagement of workers in a 
number of occupations had to be made through the 
Employment Exchanges. A National Labor Sup- 
ply Board with local committees was established 
and Inspectors of Labor Supply were appointed. 
These agencies worked closely with the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and with the supply departments. 

When the ground had been sufficiently prepared 
the Essential Work Order was adopted as the chief 
means of preventing undesirable and facilitating 
desirable movements of labor. This order can be 
applied to an occupation and to an establishment at 
the discretion of the Minister of Labor. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Interim Activities in Virginia 


in Aid of Legislation 


Legislative Function Supplemented by New Processes 


By Cassius M. CHICHESTER 
Director, Virginia Division of Statutory Research and Drafting 


Moss government is so complicated, and 
the demands of modern society upon gov- 
ernment are so great that it is impossible for the 
legislative function to be performed adequately 
or efficiently by legislatures meeting for a short 
period each year or each biennium. 

Theoretically—and from the standpoint of im- 
portance—there is as much reason for the legisla- 
tive process to be in continuous operation as for 
either of the other two inherent governmental 
functions, the executive and the judicial. Making 
laws would seem to be as important as executing 
them or determining rights under them. Indeed, 
there must be “law” before there can be execution 
or adjudication. 

It has long been the practice in the United 
States, however, for the executive and judicial de- 
partments of government to function continuously 
while the legislative has met for brief periods at 
comparatively infrequent intervals. 

There are, it might be observed, important bene- 
fits which accrue from short and relatively infre- 
quent legislative sessions. One of these is that 
representation can be more general and the legis- 
lative bodies can be large—on the assumption that 
“in a multitude of counsel there is wisdom”— 
without being prohibitively expensive. Another is 
that the law-makers, drawn from the ranks of the 
people, can really be representative of the popular 
demands and viewpoints. Still another benefit is 
that statutory law thus attains some of the stability 
which characterizes the common law, and the dan- 
ger of perpetual change is minimized if not elimi- 
nated. 

The Virginia General Assembly traces its origin 
through the Colonial House of Burgesses and the 
Governor’s Council back to July 30, 1619, when 
the first legislative body in English America met 
at Jamestown. In common with most other state 
legislatures of the present day, it meets in short 
and infrequent sessions. The Constitution of 1902, 


Section 46, limits regular sessions to sixty days in 
each two-year period, although extra sessions and 
extensions for limited periods are provided for. It 
is obvious that, under modern conditions, the legis- 
lative process must be supplemented somewhat 
during the interims between sessions. 

Several of the most important means that have 
been devised toward that end are briefly presented 
here, with special reference to the situation in Vir- 
ginia. Some of these are particularly important be- 
cause of the restrictive time limitations placed on 
the legislative process. 

Extra sessions of the legislature constitute one 
means. In the period from 1914 to 1942, there 
have been seven extra sessions of the Virginia 
General Assembly. Extra sessions, however, are 
costly. 

The express or implicit requirement—express 
in Virginia—that the Governor present to the 
opening session of the legislature certain subjects 
which he thinks should be considered, also aids the 
law-making branch. In practice this means that the 
study and investigation involved in preparing this 
legislative agenda are processes of the executive 
branch. As a result the time and energies of the 
legislature are conserved. 

Another interim activity which aids the legisla- 
tive process in Virginia—as well as in other States 
—is the preliminary budgeting of expenses and 
outlays before appropriation bills are presented. 
The budget system,’ which is mandatory in Vir- 
ginia, involves a tremendous amount of interim 
work by the Governor, the Director of the Divi- 
sion of the Budget, and the assistants to the Gov- 
ernor. The practice has been for the Governor to 
select a group, generally from the membership of 
the General Assembly, to work with him and with 

(Continued on page 97) 


‘Acts 1918, p. 118; Acts 1922, p. 532 (Michie Va. Code 
of 1942, §§ 2577a-2577k) ; Acts 1927, p. 103 (Michie Va. 
Code of 1942, § 585 [60]). 
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The Pacific Northwest War 
Industries Commission 


Interstate Cooperation Aids Regional Development 


By Davip EccLes 


Oregon Representative, Pacific Northwest War Industries Commission 


VAST but inadequately studied and ex- 
ploited resources of the Pacific Northwest 
have challenged the imagination for many years. 
Although it claims only three percent of the Na- 
tion’s population, this region possesses ten percent 
of the national area and six percent of the agri- 
cultural crop land. In addition it boasts forty per- 
cent of the potential hydro-electric resources and 
fifty percent of the remaining saw timber supply 
in the United States. 

There can be little doubt as to the regional na- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest. Geography, climate, 
resources which dovetail or complement each 
other, history, and cultural background, all affirm 
this fact. The highest mountains in the country 
divide the region from the States of the Middle 
Valley and act as the headwaters of the one great 
river system—the Columbia—which drains the re- 
gion. The regional nature of this area has had off- 
cial recognition by the National Resources Board 
in its various publications. 

This area has intrigued the imaginations of in- 
dustrialists and government planners alike ; but its 
industrial development has taken the course of ex- 
ploitation of a few easily accessible resources, and 
its products have been confined, largely, to semi- 
finished industrial goods and to agricultural prod- 
ucts. The local market has justified the creation 
only of a piddling consumer industry. This con- 
dition has ended to result in a sort of colonial 
economy which, in time, would lead to impoverish- 
ment of both resources and people. 

For their part, the Pacific Northwest States and 
cities have seen their destiny in terms of diversified 
industry and agriculture, and have pressed devel- 
opment policies vigorously, if not always wisely. 
As would be expected, there has grown up a lively 
rivalry between States and between the cities, par- 
ticularly between the metropolitan leaders, Port- 
land and Seattle. 

Long-range planning, as distinct from purely 


local self-interest, was first introduced into the re- 
gion by the National Resources Planning Board 
and by its subsidiary, the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Planning Commission. The NRPB, how- 
ever, confined its activities to the planning field, 
devoting itself to technical studies and over-all 
coordination of planning efforts. Another federal 
agency in the field, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, found itself in a different position, and 
one which required more immediate action. 

Built to produce power far in excess of existing 
regional requirements, Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee dams had urgent need for doing something in 
addition to planning. The dams needed customers, 
and industries are big customers. 

Thus Bonneville’s market development section 
recruited a highly-skilled staff of engineers and 
technicians and went about “selling” the Pacific 
Northwest's climate, resources, and cities on a hard 
fact basis. This program produced results, but it 
still left an important hole in the pattern of organ- 
ized regional development. 

sy 1941 there was, in the Northwest, a whole 
battery of state, federal, and private agencies con- 
cerned with industrial development. None covered 
the whole field and none had the complete freedom 
of action along regional lines that seemed essen- 
tial. With the coming of war, the need for a fur- 
ther step became increasingly apparent. 

Early in 1942 a series of conferences was held 
in which Dr. Paul Raver, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministrator, and Governors Langlie of Washing- 
ton and Sprague of Oregon participated. Dr. 
Raver proposed to the Governors that the united 
efforts of the States and his federal agency be di- 
rected to the over-all development of the region for 
war production and postwar industrial develop- 
ment. The Governors liked the idea and gave it 
their approval. 

As a result of these conferences the Pacific 
Northwest War Industries Commission was cre- 
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ated with Ivan Bloch, Chief of the Market Devel- 
opment Section of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, P. Hetherton, Executive Officer of the 
Washington State Planning Council, and the 
present author, as members. The results obtained 
by this group have not been spectacular for that 
was not intended. Their efforts may have signifi- 
cant bearing on future development programs, 
however. 

By deliberate intent, the Commission was made 
informal. It has neither statutory parentage nor 
financial resources. And it has not been provided 
with staff or offices or imposing letterheads. 

Underlying the War Industries: Commission 
was the belief that there has been no dearth of re- 
search, engineering, or energy in the industrial 
development pattern of the Pacific Northwest. The 
deficiency, rather, has been the unfortunate fact 
that none of the pre-existing agencies had suffi- 
cient breadth of scope or freedom of action. Each 
covered a vital segment, but only when assembled 
into a mosaic could their collective significance be 
realized. 


FuRTHERS WorRK OF OTHERS 


Thus the War Industries Commission, without 
detailed duties or administrative restrictions, could 
act both as a catalyst and as a freebooting pro- 
moter, integrating and furthering the work of 
others. The Commission did not propose to cir- 
cumscribe its interests except on the broadest 
terms, although it has studiously avoided doing 
initial research or engineering. 

At its first meeting, in April, 1942, the Com- 
mission took a broad look at its geographic area 
and at various development programs to decide 
which ones might be most immediately furthered. 
The development of iron and steel, chrome, elec- 
trolytic zinc, and alumina clays all had received ad- 
vanced study. Actual projects were being discussed 
in certain instances, but some were showing signs 


of being sidetracked in the confusion of the na-_ 


tional capital. 

The Commission felt that within such fields, it 
could act to unify the efforts of all interested 
agencies, public or private, and press for recog- 
nition at the top in Washington. Wherever a pro- 
posal, useful to the long-range development plan 
of the region, needed such extra pressure, the 
Commission felt that the prestige of its two-state 
sponsorship could be helpful. 

The slow progress of a major chrome develop- 
ment in Oregon was disheartening to the engineers 
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of the Oregon Department of Geology and Min- 
eral Industries, who were responsible for originat- 
ing it. The Commission brought together everyone 
interested, and created the energy which was neces- 
sary to get the program adopted. Oregon’s chrome 
industry is, today, one of the most remarkable by- 
products of war in this region, and it is increasing 
in importance as time goes on. 

sy early summer, 1942, it was clear that the Pa- 
cific Northwest was faced with an acute fuel 
shortage. The Commission’s campaign on fuel was 
likewise of importance to industry and to the war 
effort. If an interruption in water-born oil was ex- 
perienced, the situation promised to be cata- 
strophic. This situation was ostensibly a civilian 
consumer problem, but in light of the growing 
shortage of hydro-electric energy for war produc- 
tion, more fuel rather than less was going to be 
needed if industrial expansion were not to be 
stifled. 

The Commission, upon investigation, discovered 
that the region has abundant fuel resources. Saw- 
mill waste alone provides a gigantic amount of 
fuel for both civilian and industrial use. Moreover, 
\Washington has vast coal areas whose production 
was falling off ; and an Oregon community, astride 
a tremendous coal bed, was having a heart-break- 
ing experience interesting someone in its exploi- 
tation. 

The fuel was here and countless state and fed- 
eral agencies were officially concerned with the fuel 
question, but there seemed to be no common meet- 
ing ground. A fuel shortage in the midst of plenty 
seemed imminent as the result of too many cooks 
and no single cook in charge. 

The Commission arbitrarily put itself in charge, 
despite some criticism and opposition. It held hear- 
ings and corresponded with the appropriate au- 
thorities in Washington. Several federal investi- 
gations resulted, although no action came about 
for a discouragingly long time. Finally Secretary 
Ickes himself took it in hand and by then the solu- 
tion was in sight. 


Coos Bay DEVELOPMENT 


The Commission persuaded the Bureau of 
Mines to put a staff into Coos Bay, Oregon, where 
new coal production was a bright possibility, and 
this move produced a serviceable report which be- 
came the basis for later mining activities. Less 
than six months later the Coos Bay field is pro- 
viding a small but expanding tonnage of coal. A 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Federal-State Cooperation in Wartime 


Preservation of State Initiative in Many Fields 
Insures Ultimate Success of Federal War Plans 


By Francis BIDDLE 
Attorney General of the United States 


ITH the end of the first year of the war the 

United States is entering a second phase of 
the gigantic struggle. We have built a magnificent 
Army, enormously increased the Navy, organized 
the greatest industrial war machine in the world. 
Recently we have taken the offensive. 

The first great task is behind us. But ahead of 
us are even vaster objectives, greater difficulties. 
I shall refer only to some of those that concern 
the home front, and necessarily only in general 
terms. As the war tightens, raw materials are 
absorbed and manpower shrinks. Now every citi- 
zen knows what total war means behind the fight- 
ing lines. It means careful control over essentials 
—gas, oil, food, transportation, housing. Prices 
must be controlled, goods rationed, sacrifices 
required. 

This necessary program affects all of us, 130.- 
000,000 of us. We don't like controls; we are not 
used. to them. The cornerstone of our life has 
been individual strength. We have become great 
on this faith—a free play for individual imagi- 
nation, ingenuity, courage. And as we fight today 
for this way of living we must learn at the same 
time to abandon much of it to achieve our ends. 

Also we have always believed in preventing 
concentration of power. The executive must be 
subject to the legislative, and the legislative to 
the courts. The core of our system is the division 
of powers between the central government and 
the States. Each sovereign is supreme in its own 
field. That is the federal system, central to our 
whole scheme of national life. 

Waging war is the responsibility of the federal 
authority. But modern war touches every phase 
of living. And under that boundless definition 
war today becomes as much a concern of the 
States as of the Nation. The people in their States 
—farmers, factory workers, miners, men and 
women—all in that profounder sense, are in the 
fighting forces of American democracy. State and 
local governments are an integrated part of the 


war effort. And as we enter that second phase of 
which I have spoken, the realization of that im- 
mense fact must grow upon us. 

I have spoken of our central belief in separation 
of powers. These powers touch and cross at a 
thousand points. Differences are essential. The 
tug and pull of ideas underlie our whole demo- 
cratic process. Conflicts of course develop, and 
are settled through our free democratic institu- 
tions. Our history is basically the story of these 
settlements; and with one great exception they 
have been peacefully settled. 

In war these conflicts are more sharply outlined. 
We know the need of swift and effective action. 
The scope of executive function inevitably tends 
to increase, often too fast; and the legislative in 
war time must guard its prerogatives against 
abuse. So too Federal Government cuts across 
state lines, and at times state sovereignty seems 
jeopardized. I do not think that such interference 
is unavoidable. Action on a national basis is of 
course needed in many fields; but when it is taken, 
it should be taken with the approval of the States 
where it affects their interests, and with due regard 
for their rights. Our fundamental peacetime con- 
cept of a dual system of government and state 
sovereignty should not change because of war. 

Furthermore, as a matter of practical adminis- 
tration, the strength of 130,000,000 people cannot 
be fully mobilized for the war program, except 
through the utilization, at full capacity, of state 
and local machinery. It is only by the full utiliza- 
tion of the States’ effort that a huge nation like 
ours, with its individual initiative, enthusiasm and 
devotion can be wholly enlisted in desired channels 
and saved from confusion and duplication of 
effort. 

The prosecution of war, as I have said, is inevit- 
ably a national responsibility ; hence a duty of the 
l‘ederal Government. But in war, as in peace, there 
are innumerable matters in which state action is 
indispensable. The program of suggested state 
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war legislation is a recognition by the Federal 
Government of that very responsibility of the 
States. 

To accomplish this blending of the state and 
federal governments is not as difficult as we may 
have been led to think. Our experience with the 
States has been most fruitful and I cannot praise 
too highly the spirited cooperation which has been 
shown. This cooperation began almost two and a 
half years ago, at the conference in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, when twelve Governors and 
twenty-six Attorneys General met to discuss with 
representatives of the Federal Government, to 
devise ways and means of evolving a close coop- 
eration on matters of national defense—registra- 
tion of aliens, policing plants, sabotage and sedi- 
tion laws, protection of civil liberties. The con- 
ference resulted in a Drafting Committee, which, 
working under the Committee on National Defense 
of the Council of State Governments, in coopera- 
tion with the Special War Policies Unit of the 
Department of Justice, has acted as a clearing 
house for state legislation, gearing such legislation 
to the national effort, considering, in the process, 
any suggestions we may wish to make on behalf 
of the national government. 


CoM MITTEES 


I take this occasion to express my thanks and 
my gratitude to the members of the two commit- 
tees—to Mr. Turner, of the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania; to Governor O’Conor of 
Maryland; to Senator Brown of South Carolina; 
and to Frank Bane, the effective and patient [x- 
ecutive Director of the Council, all of whom are 
now serving on the Defense Committee ; and to the 
members of the Drafting Committee, among 
whom at this time are Deputy Attorney General 
Adams of Pennsylvania; Colonel Beckwith, Judge 
Advocate General of New York; Senator Bid- 
dinger of Indiana; Professor Chamberlain of Col- 
umbia University ; Mr. Clifford, Commissioner on 
Uniform State Laws of Rhode Island; Mr. Ellen- 
bogen of. the Council of State Governments; At- 
torney General Herbert of Ohio; Mr. Long of 
Tennessee, Commissioner on Uniform State 
Laws; Mr. Ostertag, Chairman, New York Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation; Attorney Gen- 
eral Staples of Virginia; Attorney General Walsh 
of Maryland; Mr. Wilkes, Commissioner on Uni- 
form State Laws from the District of Columbia; 
and Mr. Gallagher, Assistant Director of the 
Council, who as secretary of the Committee, has 
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done a difficult job with unusual understanding 
and efficiency. May I too compliment Mr. L, M. C. 
Smith of our War Policies Unit, who has worked 
in close harmony with the Committee. 

Before this clearing machinery was undertaken, 
too often in the past those representing the federal 
agencies, unaware of a convenient access to the 
proper state authority, had acted without knowl- 
edge, or clumsily, or through inadvertence with- 
out due consideration for legitimate state interests. 
They acted, and then spent weeks ironing out the 
irritations and confusions that ensued. Similarly, 
those who acted for the States, lacking a conven- 
ient and continuing access to the federal people, 
sometimes took positions or criticized—all over 
matters that might have been solved by an hour’s 
conference around a table. 

The Drafting Committee of state officials which 
was established in 1940 began by drawing up and 
presenting five bills, which many States enacted 
into law. Then in 1941 and early 1942, additional 
war bills were prepared and enacted. This year, 
with 44 war legislatures meeting in regular ses- 
sion, a program of 27 war proposals for state 
legislation is embraced in the three reports of the 
Council. To achieve these 27 war proposals, some 
61 proposals have been processed through the 
Department of Justice, which receives them from 
both federal and state sources. They are then 
presented to the Drafting Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Of course when the Committee is through 
with them, the job is still only half done. They 
must then go to the States for action. 

And there are common problems of adminis- 
tration that are being solved through joint federal- 
state cooperation, on a continually enlarging field. 
The checking of Selective Service to the States; 
the handling of the 35 M.P.H. speed-limit prob- 
lem; the problem of weights and measurements of 
trucks, so promptly and so largely solved by the 
Governors of the States on an emergency basis— 
all are telling illustrations. 


Jornt AcTION IN FiscAL MATTERS 


So too was the memorandum on Fiscal Policies 
for State and Local Governments issued less than 
a week after Pearl Harbor, and prepared by the 
Council’s Tax Committee, in consultation with 
Federal officials. Recently there has been created 
the Joint Federal-State-Local Committee on Fiscal 
Policies and Practices, the Director of the Budget 
and the Secretary of the Treasury having been 

(Continued on page ror) 
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Wartime Britain 
(Continued from page 86) 


The essence of the Essential Work Order is that 
it prevents employers from dismissing workers, 
and workers from leaving their jobs except with 
the consent of a National Service Officer. It can be 
applied to an industry and to a firm at the discre- 
tion of the Minister of Labor and it now covers 
some 56,000 establishments and seven million 
workers in 120 industries. 

The importance of this measure cannot be over- 
estimated. Efficient war economy requires not 
merely a large total supply of labor but effective 
distribution of labor. 

The measures just outlined do not complete the 
picture. It was necessary to utilize to maximum 
advantage women workers and male workers over 
military age and younger men rejected from the 
army on medical grounds, in industries not sched- 
uled under the Essential Work Order. The Regis- 
tration for Employment Order was used for this 
purpose. These groups were required to register 
with the Employment Exchanges and were called 
up for examination on an individual basis with a 
view to their direction into work of national im- 
portance. The Employment Exchanges arrange to 
transfer those who are clearly engaged in unimpor- 
tant work. Women in many cases were directed 
into gainful work for the first time. Persuasion 
and voluntary action are tried successfully in most 
cases but compulsion can be used. 

The main purpose of the Concentration of In- 
dustry Program was to release labor for essential 
war work. The chief criterion in closing plants is 
not the efficiency of the plant but its location and 
the types of skill of its workers considered in rela- 
tion to the needs of war production. The program 
necessitates curtailment of civilian supplies and 
thus there is a close link between labor mobiliza- 
tion and the regulation of the consumption of the 
civilian population. 

There has been no “ceiling” on wages and no 
“freezing” of wages in Great Britain. But a series 
of measures extending into different parts of the 
war economy has kept wages within reasonable 
limits. Roughly speaking wage rates in industries 
other than agriculture rose on an average about 28 
per cent ; with agriculture included the average was 
about 31 per cent. The larger part of this increase 
was in the earlier part of the war. Earnings have 
risen nearly 48 per cent. 

But a large part of these increases did not enter 


into expenditure. Only about half the total of per- 
sonal money incomes in Great Britain has been 
spent on consumption. The level of taxation, the 
amount of savings and the effects of rationing and 
scarcities of consumer goods, exercise an extraor- 
dinarily restrictive effect on spending and thus on 
inflationary tendencies. 

Some elasticity of wage rates has proved to be 
essential to an efficient war economy. The restric- 
tions on the movements of workers described in 
the preceding section could not have been imposed 
in the case of some industries if wage levels in 
those industries had been frozen. It has been neces- 
sary to raise wages substantially in agriculture and 
coal mining and to some extent in shipbuilding; 
otherwise workers could not have been prevented 
from leaving those occupations without causing 
serious unrest. 


RESTRICTIONS ON WAGE INCREASES 


In general, however, demands for wage increases 
have been restrained within narrow limits for a 
long time. This may be attributed to the follow- 
ing : 
(a) The Essential Work Order, which has had 
the effect of restraining employers from competi- 
tive bidding for labor. 

(b) The early imposition of an Excess Profits 
Tax of 100 per cent. Whatever technical argu- 
ments may be advanced against such a high rate, 
the fact remains that it had a great psychological 
effect in reconciling the trade unions to a policy of 
restraint in wage demands. No lower rate would 
have sufficed for this purpose. To this should be 
added the unprecedentedly high rates of income 
tax and other taxes on high income groups. 

(c) The maintenance of the cost of living index 
at a stable level. 

(d) The equitable and efficient system of ra- 
tioning and price control of food and some other 
hasic necessities. 

(e) The prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
with the agreement of organized labor. 

(f) The giving of a statutory and binding ef- 
fect to the awards of the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

The importance of holding down prices of basic 
necessities of everyday consumption can hardly 
be overemphasized. Some three million British 
workers had wage contracts linked to the cost of 
living index. Not less important, however, is the 
effect on lower income groups in general of rises 
in the prices of necessities which the British have 
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tried to control. Therefore, vigorous and success- 
ful measures were taken to deal with prices and 
supplies of necessities. The precise methods of 
price control vary with different commodities. 
British experience demonstrates, however, that 
satisfactory price control can only be achieved 
when the Government gets control of supplies and 
distribution. In some cases this has been first ap- 
plied at a “bottleneck” through which supplies 
have to pass between the production and consump- 
tion stages—for example the slaughter houses in 
the case of meat, the Milk Marketing Board in the 
case of milk, the flour mills in the case of flour. In 
some cases control was established by licensing 
first hand sellers and distributors. All imports are 
purchased by the Gov- 


morale. The money cost to the Exchequer has been 
repaid many times over by the stability which they 
have introduced into the war economy through 
savings to consumers in living costs. 

The prices and supplies of clothing and most 
articles of civilian consumption other than food 
are regulated through the Board of Trade. Thus 
two departments—the Ministry of Food and the 
Board of Trade—control almost all civilian con- 
sumption. This setup differs fundamentally from 
the war organization that we adopted. Under the 
British system control of supplies, control of 
prices and rationing are placed in the same hands. 
British administrators have little faith in price 
ceilings with legal penalties for violations unless 

at the same time Govern- 


ernment. Home food | 
produce is purchased by 
the Ministry of Food or 
by a body designated by 
it. At some _ periods 
limits are set, however, || 4 recent survey by 
to the amounts of some 
products which the Min- 
istry will buy. This tends 


Experienced Legislators 


KaNsAs’ legislators, Governor, and Lieutenant 
Governor have an average of 19 years of 
previous government experience according to 
the League of Kansas 
Municipalities. The 165 officers involved have 
served 3,140.7 man years in public life. 

Governor Schoeppel has served 27% years 
to produce an even flow | in various capacities, while Lieutenant Gov- 


ment control is estab- 
lished over. supplies and 
distribution, and is ad- 
ministered through the 
same department as that 
which controls the prices. 

For a wide range of 
consumers’ goods in 
scarce supply the British 
have not merely con- 


of supplies. Some sev- 
enty per cent in value 
of the Ministry’s pur- 
chases are paid for at 
fixed prices. 

As regards first hand 
distribution, firms are 


ernor Denious’ work totals 8 years in the State 
Senate. On the average, the Senators had more 
experience than the Representatives in federal, 
state, county, and city work, although the 
situation was reversed in regard to township 
and precinct service. In school service, Sena- 
tors and Representatives averaged 5.5 and 5.3 
years, respectively. 


trolled supply and the 
channels of distribution 
but also by rationing 
have controlled final con- 
sumer demand. Ration- 
ing was necessary (1) 


employed in some sort 
of association in the case 
of most products and are paid by the Ministry. 
Processors’ and distributors’ margins are also 
regulated in many ways. 

3ut, in wartime, there is an unavoidable rise in 
some costs. Therefore, in order to prevent the cost 
of living index and the prices of basic foods from 
rising subsidies are used to cover the costs of cer- 
tain foods. Since the Ministry directly or through 
its agents buys all imported and a large part of 
home produced foodstuffs this means that its sell- 
ing price is lower than its buying price for the 
products subsidized. 

The subsidized products include meat, milk, 
cheese, butter, bread and potatoes, and this in- 
cludes the foods most indispensable from a nutri- 
tional point of view. The subsidies are vital to the 
health and efficiency of the low income groups, to 
the Government’s wage policy, and to public 


to make price control 
effective, (2) to ensure 
equitable distribution, 
and (3) as part of a nutrition program designed 
to ensure to everybody a proper share of foods 
of outstanding nutritional importance. 
Rationing is an outstanding success in the Brit- 
ish war economy. This is agreed both by those 
who have studied it objectively and by those who 
have lived under it. Methods of rationing have 
been adapted to meet the different conditions of 
demand and supply of different products and the 
differing nutritional importance of different foods. 
There are three main forms of rationing. The 
first consists in a fixed amount of a single product 
per period of time—for example a weekly ration 
per person of 2 ounces of butter, 4 ounces of mar- 
garine, 8 ounces of cheese. The rations of some of 
these products have been changed at times—for 
example in the worst period the cheese ration was 
only 2 ounces. But changes are not frequent and 
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the present rations of this group of commodities 
have remained constant for some time. 

The second form of rationing is designed to 
deal with perishable products of fluctuating sup- 
ply. Examples are milk and eggs. Consumers regis- 
ter with their retailers and distributions are made 
in accordance with the supplies available in any 
period. The egg ration to adults varies from I to 
5 per month. There is no marking or clipping of 
coupons as in the case of the first group. 

The third form of rationing is the points ration- 
ing scheme. It covers a miscellaneous variety of 
products in short supply but no one of which is as 
indispensable and as much in general demand as 
the products covered by the other forms of ration- 
ing. The consumer is allowed at present 20 points 
per month. Each of the products is given a certain 
number of points per unit: for example, at present 
a can of grade 3 salmon, and one pound of prunes 
each costs 8 points. The number of points given 
to each product is changed from time to time in 
accordance with changes in demand and supply 
conditions. 


VARYING RATION SCHEMES REQUIRED 


Each of these three forms of rationing is de- 
signed to meet different conditions. Any attempt 
to apply one of them over the whole range of prod- 
ucts would have had unfortunate results. In par- 
ticular any attempt to apply the points scheme to 
cover all products would lead to inequities. The 
points system regulates aggregate demand for a 
group of products. It does not necessarily ensure 
a minimum ration of any one basic indispensable 
food. Though it diminishes inequality of shopping 
opportunity it does not eliminate it entirely. More- 
over, British experience shows that an individual 
fixed ration of a single essential product is usually 
taken up, even if the individual through bad nu- 
tritional habits did not in pre-war days consume 
as much as the wartime ration. Cheese consump- 
tion—vital to British wartime nutrition—is al- 
most certainly higher on a fixed individual ration 
than it would be if cheese were on the points 
scheme. 

Rationing has been used as an instrument of a 
welfare and nutrition policy. The Milk Scheme 
guarantees to each child under five and each nurs- 
ing mother a specified quantity of milk if the in- 
come of the parents is below certain levels calcu- 
lated to take account of the number of children in 
the family, and at a specially low price if the in- 
come of the parents is above those levels. Children 


and nursing mothers are also given substantial 
priorities in the distribution of eggs, the price of 
which is kept low by subsidy to enable low income 
groups to take up priority rations. Codliver oil and 
orange juice or black current puree or rose hip 
puree have been distributed free for infants. Such 
oranges as have been imported have been wholly 
reserved against children’s ration books. Food has 
been allocated among establishments so as to give 
larger per capita amounts of some of the most 
important rationed foods to canteens in factories 
and workplaces, to “British restaurants” and to 
restaurants in working class districts. “British res- 
taurants” are communal feeding establishments 
set up by local authorities with the encouragement 
of the Ministry of Food. They serve good meals 
for the equivalent of 20 to 25 cents. 

These and other welfare measures are closely 
related to the general anti-inflation policy, the 
price policy and the wages policy. Welfare includ- 
ing food and nutrition measures not only protect 
health and sustain morale but reconcile workers to 
sacrifices of much that they enjoyed in peacetime. 

The policy of stabilizing the cost of living index 
including the prices of basic articles of food, with 
the aid of government subsidies where necessary, 
is fundamental to the whole wartime structure, 
both as a means of preventing dangerous inflation 
and as a means of securing, with the aid of ration- 
ing, equitable distribution. Rationing of basic 
necessities without keeping down their prices with 
the aid of subsidies, would lead to conditions in 
which low income groups generally could not buy 
the rations they were entitled to under a rationing 
system. 

In conclusion and without attempting to sum- 
marize the discussion, I want again to emphasize 
the interrelations of these policies and add that 
they have been accepted politically and are sup- 
ported by both organized employers and organ- 
ized labor. In spite of the compulsory elements in 
the British system you are constantly aware that 
the authorities assumed by the government are 
with the consent of the people and have the sup- 
port of the people. The most moving thing in Eng- 
land today is its unity of purpose. Because of that 
unity, the Prime Minister said the other day that 
they could now “stride forward to the unknown 
with growing confidence.” 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 
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Interim Activities 
(Continued from page 87) 


the Director of the Budget during the recesses be- 
tween regular sessions. This budget system has 
operated in Virginia with great efficiency and bene- 
fit. The system not only effects economies by 
placing the State’s finances on a more scientific 
basis, but it enables the legislature to devote more 
time to other matters with which the average mem- 
ber is better qualified to cope. 

Interim legislative committees are often created 
for the purpose of making studies which, in turn, 
are reported back to the legislature in later ses- 
sions. Virginia has used the interim commission 
for a long time but the practice has grown steadily 
since the Constitution of 1902 placed the present 
strict limitations upon the length of regular ses- 
sions. The General Assembly of 1942 created 
eight commissions, besides referring six matters 
to the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council, for 
interim study and report. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

The delegation of quasi-legislative functions to 
administrative agencies is another time-saver to 
the legislature. Those agencies usually have been 
granted authority to make rules and regulations 
regarding their internal matters. Such delegations 
of authority have created little controversy, either 
constitutional or from the standpoint of policy. As 
a matter of practical necessity, in view of infre- 
quent legislative sessions, however, administrative 
agencies have sometimes been given express power 
to implement and supplement the statutes creating 
them by promulgating rules and regulations having 


the force and effect of law and operating directly . 


upon persons, their rights, and their property. The 
Congress of the United States has created many 
such agencies in recent years and considerable con- 
troversy has resulted from this type of delegation. 

It should be obvious that no legislature is able 
to foresee every situation in which the long and 
involved administrative laws of the present day 
may be applied. Even should the legislature meet 
continuously, it could not adjust such laws so as to 
avoid entirely some injustice and hardship to mem- 
bers of the public, nor avoid undue obstruction to 
the functioning of the administrative agency in- 
volved. In the case of those laws which have a 
direct impact—such as those prohibiting certain ac- 
tions and providing penalties for committing them 
—errors of legislative judgment may well await 


STATE 


correction at subsequent sessions of the legislature. 
When the impact is through the medium of an ad- 
ministrative agency, however, experience has 
shown that any alternative to vesting some discre- 
tionary power in the agency results in great incon- 
venience and obstruction. There is loud complaint 
from some persons about the abuses which occur in 
connection with “administrative law,” but there 
would be no less injustice and hardship, and 
equally loud, and “apoplectic,” complaint if ad- 
ministrative agencies were denied discretionary 
powers and administrative laws were rigid and in- 
flexible, changeable only at infrequent sessions of 
the legislature. It may safely be said that admin- 
istrative law is a definite component of modern 
governmental machinery and will probably remain 
as an important means of alleviating the conse- 
quences of the limitations inherent in and placed 
upon the normal legislative process. 

The Constitution of Virginia expressly requires 
the separation of the inherent powers of govern- 
ment on the assumption that intermingling is con- 
trary to the genius of the people. Strangely 
enough, however, the same Constitution created 
the State Corporation Commission and conferred 
upon it legislative, executive or administrative, and 
judicial functions. This agency would seem not 
only to violate the principle of separation of pow- 
ers, but to qualify the constitutional provisions re- 
quiring separation. Yet the Commission has func- 
tioned so beneficially, during its forty years of ex- 
istence, that there are few if any who would 
advocate material changes in its organization. Not- 
withstanding this provision of the Constitution, 
the Virginia General Assembly has created several 
other agencies with quasi-legislative powers, not 
purportedly as the delegation of the legislative 
function, but, possibly, upon the theory that “‘ne- 
cessity knows no law.” 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAUS 


Legislative reference bureaus constitute still an- 
other aid to legislation. In some States these bu- 
reaus are concerned merely with draftsmanship, in 
others they also carry on research activities. 

In Virginia this agency is called the Division of 
Statutory Research and Drafting. In addition to 
the functions indicated by its title, the Division 
carries on several other interim activities which 
are capable of great assistance in the legislative 
process. Virginia first set up such an agency by an 
act of March 21, 1914,” creating the “Legislative 
~ ®Acts 1914, p. 303. 
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Reference Bureau.”’ The agency was placed in 
charge of a director appointed by the Governor 
with the approval of the Senate, and was directed 
to collect data and do other research with regard 
to prospective or pending legislation, to prepare 
catalogues relating to subjects of legislation, to 
publish and preserve bulletins, copies of all bills 
and other legislative documents, to draft and aid 
in drafting bills, to advise as to constitutionality 
and probable effect of proposed legislation, and to 
prepare summaries of existing laws as affected 
by proposed legislation, and of relevant laws of 
other States or countries. This act did not confer: 
any policy-making function upon the Legislative 
Reference Bureau. 

At the time of the reorganization of the state 
government of Virginia in 1927,’ the functions of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau were transferred 
to the Attorney General’s office by the creation 
therein of the “Division of Legislative Drafting.” 

By legislation in 1930, the 1919 Code provisions 
which were based on the act of I9I4 were 
amended,‘ the separate agency was restored, and 
the name was changed to the present one, “Divi- 
sion of Statutory Research and Drafting.” 
Though long and awkward, the name has the vir- 
tue of being exactly descriptive of the chief func- 
tions of the agency. It is presided over by a 
director appointed by the Governor, confirmed by 
the General Assembly, and holding office at the 
pleasure of the Governor. Its functions, with some 
enlargements, are substantially the same as those 
of the bureau created in 1914. 


REFERENCE BUREAU FUNCTIONS 

One of the Division’s most important activities, 
under its function of furnishing advice at the re- 
quest of the Governor, is the review and prepara- 
tion of brief digests of all legislation to discover 
formal and substantial errors. This work aids the 
Governor in determining whether to approve or 
veto legislation, or whether to send it back for 
correction or modification if the legislature is still 
in session. When serious constitutional or legal 
questions arise, the Attorney General is, of course, 
consulted by the Governor, and he always affords 
opportunity to heads of departments and divisions 
affected to express their views. 

The Division likewise cooperates in the studies 
referred to the Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council by the legislature and by the Governor, 


%Acts 1927, § 22(b), p. 119. 


‘Acts 1930, p. 674; §§ 573-580 Code. 


and the director is, ex officio, secretary of the 
Council; it also assists the special interim com- 
missions in their studies. 

The Division materially augments its personnel 
during the “high pressure” period—from a month 
or six weeks before, to a month or six weeks after 
each biennial session—but at other times, the lim- 
ited personnel has hampered the Division consid- 
erably. As a result, some of the tasks specifically 
mentioned in the law have never been undertaken, 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


Advisory legislative councils, commissions, or 
committees are among the most recent legislative 
aids. They are permanent and operate under gen- 
eral laws, thus differing from interim commissions 
which are created by special acts or resolutions, 
These permanent advisory agencies, depending on 
variations from State to State, very nearly render 
the legislative process continuous. They do not, 
of course, have any authority to enact laws. 
Throughout the interim between sessions, how- 
ever, some of them do, at the instance of the legis- 
lature or the Governor, make researches and 
investigations, consider problems, collate and pre- 
sent factual data, and prepare proposals for legis- 
lation. All of this they perform to an extent which 
would be utterly impossible for the legislators or 
even for appropriate committees because of the 
time limitations placed upon sessions. It is the 
writer's belief that, except for those administrative 
agencies which enjoy certain quasi-legislative pow- 
ers, the advisory or investigating interim agency 
is the most efficient and satisfactory means yet 
devised to minimize—as far as general legislation, 
distinguished from appropriations, is concerned— 
the evils of hasty and ill-considered legislation. 
Conversely, it aids in preventing the defeat or 
failure of meritorious proposals due to the drastic 
time limitations placed upon legislative sessions. 

A brief account of the Virginia Advisory Legis- 
lative Council is not amiss at this point. The his- 
tory of this agency goes back to 1935 when the 
Governor's Advisory Legislative Council was or- 
ganized with the assistance of the management of 
the Spelman Fund of New York which was to 
supply the necessary funds. This did not involve 
any legislation, with the result that this Council 
was an extra-legal adjunct of the Governor's 
office. In the following year, an act approved 
March 12, 1936,° created the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council to consist of seven members 


°Acts 1936, p. 294; Michie Va. Code §§ 580a—58ob. 
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appointed by the Governor and to hold cffice at his 
pleasure. At least five were to be selected from 
among the membership of the General Assembly. 
This arrangement was changed by statute in 1942° 
when provision was made for the President of the 
Senate to choose three of the seven members and 
the Speaker of the House the other four. 


OPERATION OF THE CoUNCIL 


In general, the Council is directed (a) to investi- 
gate and study any matter referred by the General 
Assembly and submit report of findings, with 
recommendations, to the Governor and to the 
members of the General Assembly at least thirty 
days prior to the next regular session, or at other 
times as directed by the General Assembly; and 
(b) to investigate in the same manner those mat- 


.ters referred by the Governor and to submit report 


of findings to him or as he directs. 

The Council designates its own chairman and 
meets at such times and places as determined by it. 
Four members constitute a quorum, and it may 
employ such persons and engage the services of 
such agencies as it deems necessary, and fix com- 
pensation within its appropriations. Council mem- 
bers receive a per diem of ten dollars while attend- 
ing meetings in addition to actual traveling and 
hotel expenses, while members of committees mak- 
ing studies, when not members also of the Coun- 
cil, receive expenses but not a per diem. 

As observed before, the Director of the Division 
of Statutory Research and Drafting is the Secre- 
tary of the Council. The facilities of that Division 
are also placed at the disposal of the Council which 
is authorized, with the approval of the Director, 
to assign to the Division any person or persons 
employed by the Council to assist in the work of 
the Division. Thus it is seen that the relationship 
between the Council and the Division is very close 
as far as the law itself is concerned. In actual prac- 
tice the coordination of and the cooperation be- 
tween the two are very nearly complete. 

Some of the important activities of the Virginia 

®Acts 1942, p. 717. 


Advisory Legislative Council and of its prede- 
cessor, the Governor’s Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil, are mentioned as illustrative of the work of 
this agency in rendering interim assistance in con- 
nection with the legislative process. 

The Trial Justice Act of 1936 was enacted after 
a very careful study made by the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Legislative Council. This act repealed the 
several local acts and made it mandatory for all 
counties to have a trial justice. 

A study was made of unemployment in Virginia. 
The outcome of this study was the Unemployment 
Compensation Act. This act failed of passage at 
the regular session of 1936, but an act, almost 
identical, passed at the extra session, 1936-37. 

In 1936 the Council made a report on Probation 
and Parole. In 1938 an independent commission 
made a report on the Virginia Jail System, Past 
and Present. The legislature, at the 1938 session, 
referred this subject to the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council which reported in 1940, but 
the bills based on these studies failed of passage. 
The Governor referred this subject to the Council 
and it again reported, in 1942. The final outcome 
was the passage of several acts, including those 
establishing a Parole System, abolishing the fee 
system as applied to sheriffs and sergeants, as 
well as one establishing a Department of Correc- 
tions in Virginia. 


RECENT COUNCIL RESEARCH 


Other studies made by the Council and some 
recommendations acted upon by the 1936 session 
were, amending the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act, the Banking Act, the Motor Vehicle Code, 
and several laws pertaining to crimes. 

In 1938 reports were made on the matters of 
tax on motor vehicle fuel, registration and license 
fees, compulsory motor vehicle liability insurance 
and highway safety, codification of purchasing 
and printing laws, trade mark laws, compensation 
and retirement of judges, soil erosion, and social 
security. Some of the recommendations made 
were adopted at the 1938 session. 


[ it did not become law. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS—1943 


| As this issue of State GOVERNMENT goes to press word comes from Indianapolis that a bill to create a legis- 
lative council in Indiana passed the Senate but failed in the House during the closing hours of the session. The 
bill was sponsored by Senator Thurman A. Biddinger. 

North Dakota’s legislature also considered the creation of such a council this year. The council was to be 
| bi-partisan and number seven members elected by the House and Senate. Although the measure passed the House 
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In 1940 and again in 1942 reports on Person- 
nel Administration were made. The outcome of 
this study was the passage of a personnel law for 
Virginia. 

In the interim between the 1940 and 1942 ses- 
sions, the Governor referred to the Council, and 
legislation was recommended by it as to the fol- 
lowing subjects: Child Welfare, Defense Legisla- 
tion, Office Space Requirements, Retirement of 
State Employees and School Teachers, and Inte- 
gration of Police Functions. A material portion of 
the legislation so proposed was passed, in terms 
or in substance. 


Suspyects Now Unper Stupy 


The subjects referred by the General Assembly 
and pending before the Council for study during 
the 1942-1944 interim are: (1) annexation laws; 
(2) jurisdiction and powers of administrative 
agencies; (3) forest and forest land problems in 
Virginia; (4) state aid to counties and cities in 
the transportation of public school pupils; (5) 
regulation of the business of making certain small 
loans; (6) advisability of abolishing the office of 
coroner and transferring the duties of the office 
to medical examiners and law enforcement ofh- 
cers. The subjects which have been referred by 
the Governor to the Council are: (1) continuation 
of the study of the subject of child welfare; (2) 
taxation of cooperatives; (3) comparative cost of 
education in state-supported institutions of higher 
education for Virginia and non-Virginia students ; 
(4) publication of ordinances of cities, towns and 
counties; (5) appointment of certain boards; (6) 
method of appointment of members of State Li- 
brary Board; (7) financial organization of office 
of trial justice; (8) classification, for taxation, of 
tangible property, under certain circumstances, as 
part of “capital” employed in business; (9) estab- 
lishment of a farm for inebriates, with the re- 
quired medical services. 


UntrorM State Laws 

The work of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, to which Vir- 
ginia has adhered, with brief lapses, for many 
years, has proved of great assistance to the legis- 
lative process. Seventeen laws recommended by 
the Conference have been passed in term or in sub- 
stance. 

It is believed that there have been evolved, in 
Virginia, legislative procedures as to actual enact- 
ment of law and as to interim and collateral assist- 
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ance and cooperation, that are as well coordinated 
and as efficient as can be reasonably expected, not- 
withstanding that the legislation establishing the 
machinery for carrying on interim activities has 
been passed piecemeal. 

As a consequence of these procedures, together 
with the political and governmental progressivism, 
leavened by common sense, which has character- 
ized the people of Virginia and with the high 
degree of intelligence and integrity of the exec- 
utive and legislative leadership of the State, the 
Commonwealth has enjoyed a government of out- 
standing economy and efficiency. 

Alexander Pope’s maxim advised “Be not the 
first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last the 
old to lay aside.” The leadership of Virginia, in 
exercising the legislative function with the aid of 
the agencies established for performing interim 
activities, has followed just such a course. The 
legislation and machinery, adopted to attune its 
government to modern needs and demands, will 
compare favorably, it is believed, with those of 
any other State of the Union. This is not said 
in a spirit of boastfulness, nor is it prompted by a 
feeling of satisfaction. On the contrary, it is a 
deserved tribute from a new-comer in the field of 
legislative procedures to those who have directed 
and are directing the course of legislation and 
government, expressed in the belief that we, in 
Virginia, can learn many things from other States, 
just as we hope that the others may learn some- 
thing from us. 


Northwest Industries 
(Continued from page 89) 


proposed alumina clay plant may have been saved 
for the region and for the country by the avail- 
ability of this particular coal, since hydro-electric 
power in sufficient quantity is not obtainable. 

Secretary Ickes also sent a personal representa- 
tive to the region with power to act in integrating 
the fuel needs and supplies of the Pacific North- 
west. A federal fuel coordinator was placed in 
charge. The fuel situation still has wide gaps, but 
the Pacific Northwest may be better off than any 
other area in the Nation, fuelwise, before the war 
is finished. 

In the fuel situation, and in other matters in 
which the Commission interested itself, it seldom 
acted in its own name. It preferred to stick closely 
to its chosen role of catalyst and to speak through 
the appropriate official channels. Thus the infor- 
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mality of the Commission was maintained, and the 
existing agencies were not cast aside. But repeat- 
edly it was the War Industries Commission that 
obtained action on programs which would other- 
wise have been pigeonholed. 

It is interesting to recall now how fearful were 
the members of the Commission lest local jealousy 
be turned against it in view of the regional point 
of view it was forced to adopt. To most communi- 
ties any payroll is a good payroll, but to regional 
planners payrolls are good only if they fit economi- 
cally into the resource and peace-time market pat- 
tern of a region. Sooner or later it was to be ex- 
pected that the Commission would find itself all- 
out for some location against powerful interests 
favoring other views on locating. 

The fact that such pressures did not force the 
abandonment of the Commission’s program is a 
tribute to the soundness of its philosophy of re- 
gionality. The War Industries Commission, for 


various reasons, has been less active recently, and. 


may, with changes in state administration and new 
conditions, pass out of existence. This would be 
unfortunate, because in the fight to preserve local 
government the War Industries Commission sug- 
gests an avenue worthy of exploration, i.e., inter- 
state cooperation along regional lines for indus- 
trial development. 

If development problems transcend state lines 
and therefore States are incapable of meeting them 
successfully—as has often been contended by ad- 
vocates of extended federal authority—it is rea- 
sonable to expect several States to have the power 
one may lack. 

In the Pacific Northwest War Industries Com- 
mission, two States and a federal agency have 
worked together. Oregon and Washington want 
development; so does Bonneville. In combining 
their efforts they have retained to the States their 
full power of action and strengthened it through 
the regional nature of Bonneville, the cooperating 
federal agency. 


Federal-State Cooperation 
(Continued from page OT) 


designated by the President as the federal repre- 
sentatives. As the President said at the time, “Har- 
mony in fiscal policies and practices is of great 
importance for the stability of our wartime econ- 
omy and for the post-war readjustment.” 

These things have been accomplished by man 
to man cooperation. That is now the formula, and 


it has proved itself. The results have been excel- 
lent. The spirit of cooperation has never weakened. 
The work has been continuous, detailed, realistic. 
The problems of state and federal legislation and 
control during the war have been met and largely 
solved in this particular field. This, gentlemen, is 
no mean achievement. Democrats, Republicans, 
North and South, State and Federal, liberal and 
conservative—we have got about a table and have 
discussed our differences, and have stayed friends. 
Is not this an example of the democratic process 
at its best ? 


PRACTICAL COOPERATION 


I think so, and I think it is so for several rea- 
sons. We have examined facts, and when facts are 
known misunderstandings disappear. We have 
talked particular problems, not philosophic theo- 
ries. That approach is realistic. And the members 
of the committees, meeting constantly, have ap- 
proached their problems as human beings, as fel- 
low Americans called together in the crisis, touch- 
ing elbows, now and then relaxing together in the 
play of humor and friendliness that disarms and 
unites. There was none of the mechanism of office 
procedure, of formal exchange of letters and opin- 
ions, none of the resentment that comes so often 
from a distance when you don’t hear the tones of 
a man’s voice and see his eyes smile. And above all 
the States, which after all made up the Committee 
with their own representatives, were generous and 
eager to help solve our federal problems. 

Is this not natural? Whether a man comes from 
Pennsylvania or Virginia, he is no less an Ameri- 
can. And I beg you to believe that we who work 
for Uncle Sam—we “bureaucrats”—cherish no 
less the States where we were born, and where we 
went to school and to work, and to which some 
day we will return. 

I am prepared, if desirable, to take the lead in 
broadening the scope of this federal-state ma- 
chinery, so that it will embrace general relation- 
ships. I believe it should cover both administrative 
and legislative problems, whether of federal or 
state origin. It might cover the checking of pro- 
posed federal laws and regulations affecting the 
States, before they are suggested to Congress or 
promulgated. Federal agencies must be well 
enough informed so that they will make the proper 
approaches. Finally, the way must be kept open 
for the States to make known to the Federal Gov- 
ernment their wants, their problems and griev- 


_ ances. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


State Finances 


In JANuary of this year the Bureau of the Census re- 
leased the first individual state report—for Tennes- 
see—on state finances for 1942. The first reports for 
1941 appeared in September, 1942. Since the Ten- 
nessee report, several others have been made available 
and it is expected that all forty-eight will be in hand 
by summertime. Corresponding speedups in the issue 
of the Census Bureau reports on finances of cities are 
planned. The Bureau has employed modernized financial 
concepts in arranging this data. For example, sinking 
and trust funds are presented separately from general 
funds as are expenditures for debt service. 


State Legislators 


Tue Wisconsin RereRENCE Liprary has 
recently compiled some interesting personal data on the 
33 Senators and 100 Assemblymen (two were not re- 
ported) who make up the present Wisconsin Legislature. 
Members of the lower house range in age from 24 to 
77 while the average is 50; in the Senate the range is 
from 27 to 75 and the average is 51. More than nine 
out of ten in both houses are married. On the basis of 
party affiliation, upwards of two thirds of both houses 
are Republicans while Progressives and Democrats in 
almost equal numbers account for the rest. Six As- 
semblymen and one Senator have retired from business ; 
of the others lawyers and farmers comprise almost two 
thirds of the Senate. In the lower house, these occupa- 
tions contribute only about one third of the membership. 

Differences appear as regards the educational prep- 
aration of members of the two houses. Almost 82 per- 
cent of the Senators have attended business college 
or other college or university. The figure for the As- 
semblymen is about 68 percent. Both groups have had 
about the same amount of previous governmental expe- 
rience in county and municipal affairs, however. Ex- 
clusive of work on school and library boards and such 
offices as clerk and district attorney, about half of the 
membership of both houses have had such preparation. 
On the state level the differences favor the Assembly- 
men. More than 70 percent of them have had previous 
experience in the legislature while only 58 percent of 
the Senators have seen such service. 


Absentee Voting 


Wit MAny of their voters in the armed services and 
unable to cast ballots in their home precincts, many 
of the States are considering revision of their absentee 
voting requirements this year. The problem has been 
especially acute in Delaware where the courts have 


declared previous laws on the subject, notably the 
Absentee Voting Law of 1923, unconstitutional. Election 
frauds under that statute contributed to the court de- 
cision. After meeting the constitutional requirements 
the present session of the Delaware Legislature was 
presented with the draft of a new law to permit absen- 
tee voting. The proposed law offers protection against 
repetition of frauds and, according to former Attorney 
General Percy Warren Green who has been largely re- 
sponsible for the drafting of the measure, does away with 
much of the “protracted correspondence between the ab- 
sentee voter and the proper officer at his home resi- 
dence” which makes the procedure so difficult under 
many existing laws. The Delaware law would provide 
specifically that absentee ballots when marked will be 
considered as proper ballots for the offices voted on in 
the home election district of the voter when the sending 
officer is not sure what local ballot to send. 


Election Laws 


Tue SpectaL Commission on Primaries and Election 
Laws created by the Massachusetts General Court in 
1941 made two interim reports in January. The work of 
the Commission was originally cut out for it by virtue 
of the fact that the last comprehensive revision of the 
state election laws occurred in 1913. Shortly after the 
Commission was created, however, the United States 
became engaged in war, and new voting problems for 
men in the armed forces appeared. The Commission de- 
cided to address itself to the matter, and its first interim 
report makes certain specific recommendations in that 
connection. These include the exemption of men in the 
armed forces twenty years of age and over from pay- 
ment of the poll tax; permitting men and women in the 
armed services to vote by absentee ballot without being 
required to apply personally for such a ballot; the reg- 
istration of such persons without personally appearing 
in home communities ; and the retention of such persons 
on the voting lists for the duration. 


Governmental Efficiency 


THE CURRENT Michigan Legislature has moved to effect 
greater efficiency of the state government through the 
establishment of a new department of Business Admin- 
istration. This agency has been given broad powers to 
conduct thorough investigations of various state de- 
partments and bureaus to achieve economies and to rec- 
ommend such measures as the consolidation of related 
functions and the elimination of duplicate activities. To 
head up the new Bureau, Governor Kelly has appointed 
Robert S. Ford, former Director of the University of 
Michigan’s Bureau of Government. 
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Governor Warren: | 
(Continued from page 84) Legislative Sessions | 
innovations which they have been given an op- (March 15, 1943) 
— portunity to analyze. But, I am equally certain : 
the that programs will lag the moment restraints are Now Meeting 
ties extended to the spirit of voluntarism itself or Regular Sessions Convened 
t de- there has been a failure to explain the purposes of Te er March 8 
lents innovations. January 6 
was I am convinced that in all levels of govern- Oe ee ee January 5 
etenil ment there must be recognition that when entry is ere ror January 11 
ainst made into the field of compulsion, confusion is the a coceeseecoesecveentsseannt ee een January 6 
rue} natural by-product—confusion not only on the January 
with | part of the people themselves but as to the degree January 6 | 
» ab- of enlistment expected of other levels of govern- January 6 
ment. Massachusetts... January 6 
inder It is incumbent upon governmental agencies to Mj Ma | 
vide assume leadership in focusing public attention 
i be upon the need for postwar planning. My empha- eee I January 5 
oo sis is upon the point that the responsibility is im- | Nevada...... jeteonnnesen 9s hee January 18 
| 
effectual over-all program must have its roots of Mew is January 12 
understanding well established in local thought. New January 6 
Here, then, is a challenge for coordinated effort an cettereeseeeeneeeeeseeeseeeees January 4 i 
ction | on the part of all levels of government. If it be 
rt true that state government was created and per- || Rhode Island................00000000 January 5 
mitted to exist by reason of the assistance could || South January 12 
1 
render local governments, then local governments || January 12 
most assuredly have a voice in the development of ‘January 13 
tates state plans. The same relationship should exist be- 
; for tween state governments and the national govern- Recent Adjournments 
n de- ment. Regular Sessions Adjourned 
erim I am fully convinced that governmental agen- March 14 
= cies from bottom to top should move now in the Miss. +s ccteandesseanee March 11 
al direction of postwar planning for the needs will Te ee February 27 
bape be insistent the moment this war has ended. But, ee ere e March 8 
I also hold to the belief that the capacity and will- Novtls 
reg- ingness of local jurisdictions to help themselves March 6 
ring should be evaluated before responsibility is boosted March 10 
sons to the next level of government in any plan oS re 5 
devised. February 11 
i March 11 
Governor Edison: March 11 
fect (Continued from page 84) | : February 20 
1 the each other, seeking merely to induce businesses to 
min- leave their neighboring commonwealths. Such a In Prospect 
rs to program will only add to the inevitable postwar Regular Sessions Will Convene 
» de- confusion and will not contribute to the total of SED... cicttiiguneane May 4 
rec- our wealth or income. April 6 
lated 
To I conclude by expressing my confidence that our ~~ 
inted States are as much determined as ever to do ’Convened 
ty of everything they can for a greater future for this 1 Preliminary session convened January 12; adjourned January 20. 
our great national union. 
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LEGISLATIVE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


The Mills Grind Fast 


SOMETHING like a record for speedy law-making was 
set by the New York General Assembly in February 
when that body legalized the action of Governor Dewey 
in making state-owned facilities available, for compen- 
sation, to private corporations engaged in producing for 
the war effort. 

In exactly fifty-nine minutes, the bill introduced by 
Representative Harold Ostertag to amend the War 
Emergency Act to authorize such leasing of state equip- 
ment and facilities had passed both houses of the legisla- 
ture, had been sent on to the Governor, and had been 
signed. The measure affected the use of equipment 
possessed by the State Barge Canal machine shop at 
Syracuse which was needed to complete a Texas oil 
refinery producing high octane aviation gasoline. 


“In Relation to State Moneys” 


IN HIS message to the Illinois General Assembly, Gov- 
ernor Green referred to the “greatest revenue surplus’ 
in the history of the State, and advised that it “should 
be preserved for postwar use.” The surplus concerned 
amounted to considerably more than thirty-five million 
dollars. 

House Bill No. 1 was drawn up with this situation 
in mind. Under it, the State Treasurer is empowered, 
with the approval of the Governor, to invest and rein- 
vest at a price not to exceed par any state money in 
the treasury not needed for current expenditures. The 
act specifies that the investment shall be in United 
States Government obligations, maturing not later than 
June 30, 1945, or within one year of the date of pur- 
chase. The act further authorizes the Treasurer to 
consider these obligations as cash, although they are 
to be included in a separate account. 


To Lower the Voting Age 


A MOVEMENT to lower the voting age to eighteen has 
concerned the legislatures of many States in 1943. In 
most cases, such attempts have failed to be reported 
out from committee, or have not received a favorable 
vote in the legislature. Only in Georgia, up to now, 
has the effort met with success. 

The Georgia Senate approved the measure which had 
received Governor Arnall’s recommendation in his mes- 
sage to the legislature. The House, following its initial 
rejection, reconsidered and passed the bill, which was 
signed immediately. As a proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the State, the measure now must be 
submitted for ratification to the voters. They will re- 
view the matter in the next General Election. 


Repealed: Poll Tax 


THE TENNESSEE CONSTITUTION of 1870 permits the crea- 
tion of a poll tax; under that clause the legislature pro- 
ceeded to assess such a tax as a mandatory prerequisite 
for voting. The tax amounted to one dollar and applied 
to all but certain handicapped persons and to members 
of the National Guard. 

In its session recently adjourned, the General Assembly 
of Tennessee repealed the State’s poll tax in a law 
which also provided for a system of permanent regis- 
tration of voters. According to the bill which has been 
signed by the Governor: “The payment of the poll tax 
required by Statute by any ... voter shall not be a 
prerequisite for registration hereunder or for voting 
in any of said elections after the completion of the 
first registration provided for herein.” 


State War Powers Act 


On JANUARY 30th, Governor Warren signed the Cali- 
fornia War Powers Act passed by the Special Session of 
the state legislature to take effect May ist. The bill 
abolishes the existing State Council of Defense and sub- 
stitutes a fourteen-man War Council in its place. The 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Attorney General 
serve on the Council, in addition to the three newly- 
created State Directors of Civilian Defense, Protection, 
and War Services. Also included are four Legislators 
and four representatives of city and county governments. 
The War Council is designed to be advisory to the 
Governor in all wartime activities which require state 
direction or participation. The various fields of civilian 
defense are provided for in the act, while regional and 
local war councils and services are given detailed treat- 
ment. The Governor is authorized to exercise wide 
powers during periods of “extreme emergency.” 


Wartime Housing Authority 


THERE Is general agreement that adequate housing is 
intimately related to volume of production. The Council 
of State Governments and the National Housing Au- 
thority jointly drafted and submitted to the States a 
statute to provide necessary housing facilities for per- 
sons in war production areas. Most of the States— 
among them Maryland—faced the question. 

The Maryland legislature adopted an act which em- 
powers Housing Authorities to make facilities available 


“for persons engaged in national-defense activities .. . 
[who] would not otherwise be able to secure safe and 
sanitary dwellings.” The act stipulates that no project 
shall be initiated after June 1, 1945, but permits Housing 
Authorities to judge as to the need for new projects. 
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